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SCHOOLGIRL ON 
TOP OF THE 
TOP TWENTY 

In March this year, the C N published the news that 14-year-old 
Helen Shapiro had been given a Columbia disc contract. Since 
then, this London schoolgirl has found wider fame. Her name is 
known to record fans all over the country, as well as on television 
and radio, and soon she is to be seen in her first film. This is the 
story of her quick success in show business. 


JJelen’s first disc— Don't Treat 
Me Like a Child —caused no 
sudden sensation. It reached 
popularity through a long, steady 
clinab. It entered Britain’s Top 
Twenty in mid-April, and reached 
its highest position (fifth) a month 
later. It ended a fine run among 
the best-sellers at the end of June 
—and only a week later her 
second disc (You Don’t Know) 
came in to replace it! 

This time Helen’s success was 
sudden and sensational. The new 
disc entered the Top Twenty 
within a week of release—and 
three weeks later hurtled right up 
to number one position. 

These recording “hits ’’ naturally 
made Helen much in demand in 
show business. But owing to 
regulations governing young per¬ 
formers, and Helen’s own resolve 
not to let singing interfere with 



her studies, she accepted only a 
few offers. 

In April, she made her first 
television appearance, in ABC’s 
Thank Your Lucky Stars. A few 
weeks later she was a guest on 
Russ Conway’s show. On radio, 
she started with an interview in 
Teen Beat, and shortly afterwards 
sang in Parade of the Pops. She 
also made her mark in two panel 
programmes. 

During her summer holidays 
Helen has had an exciting time. 
She has been to Norway and 
Sweden for TV and concerts. She 


has played several weeks in 
variety. She has also appeared in 
her first film. 

The film is a Look At Life 
documentary which shows how a 
record is produced. It will prob¬ 
ably be released next month—and 
is expected to coincide with the 
issue of Helen’s third disc. Walkin’ 
Back To Happiness. 

Helen has also completed her 
first Extended Play record, and is 
scheduled to make her first Long 
Player early next year. 

To become a highly paid per¬ 
former in a few months is a 
remarkable experience for a 
schoolgirl. But Helen has stayed 
admirably level-headed. “ I’ve tried 
to keep school and show business 
completely apart,” she says. “My 
teachers haven’t mentioned my 
singing. My fellow pupils—apart 
from an occasional request for an 
autograph—treat me just like any 
other girl. That’s exactly how I 
would wish it.” 

Much of the nervousness she 
naturally felt at first has gone. 
“Experience has brought con¬ 
fidence,” she explains. “After all, 
it doesn’t do a show any good if 
I get the jitters!” 

Adult songs preferred 

The singer of Don’t Treat Me 
Like a Child is anxious that that 
sentiment should also apply to her 
private life. “For a long time 
I’ve felt and acted in advance of 
my age,” she says. “I’ve felt it 
natural to do so. That’s why I 
prefer adult songs. I find I can 
put more feeling into them than 
into something which sets out to 
be juvenile.” 

Helen, who will be 15 next 
month, leaves Clapton Girls’ 
School at Christmas. She will 
then give all her time to singing. 
The general feeling in Britain’s 
show business is that with her 
ability to sing all types of songs, 
from slow ballads to jazz, she is 
likely to stay at the top for years 
to come. 

Dick Tatham 


LEADER OF THE BAND 











Case of the missing steeple 


The U.S. Navy is to rebuild a 
church steeple—and for a very 
good reason. 

During the war when a Naval 
flying training base was set up at 
Gainesville, Georgia, the steeple 
of the town’s Methodist church 
was thought to be a danger to 
learner pilots. Promised that 
their steeple would in due course 
be rebuilt, the church members 
willingly allowed the Navy to pull 
it down. 


WORKING HOLIDAY 

Paying their own expenses aiid 
expecting no reward, eleven young 
students and teachers have spent 
three weeks working at a school 
for spastic children in Northern 
Ireland. Their jobs included gar¬ 
dening, painting, building paths, 
repairing fences, and so on. Mem¬ 
bers of International Voluntary 
Service, they came from Britain, 
France, Germany, Denmark, and 
Sweden. 


Peace came and the Navy left 
Gainesville, but when the people 
asked for the return of their 
steeple they were told that there 
was no official records of any 
promise to that effect. But they 
kept on asking, and when at last 
they produced their own records 
of the promise in the church’s 
minutes, the government agreed 
that that steeple must be , rebuilt. 
And the U.S. Navy is to foot the 
bill. 


Sandals from 
the sky 

The R.A.F. recently dropped 
200 pairs of sandals to barefooted 
soldiers of the Qu’aiti State in the 
Aden Protectorate. It was stated 
that they were to enable the 
troops to run faster and less pain¬ 
fully in pursuit of local tribesmen 
who had been plundering the 
neighbourhood. 


@ Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1961 


There never was a smaller 
and happier drum major than 
this six-year-old girl, Joanne 
La France, pictured here in a 
parade held recently at 
Morrisburg, Ontario. 

TV IN THE 
COWSHED^ 

In an experiment to increase' 
the milk-yield of his cows, an 
Axmouth (Devon) farmer has in¬ 
stalled television in his milking 
shed. 

“Other farmers in the area use 
record-players to relay soothing 
music to their herds, but I use 
television because it gives them 
music and a picture to look at,” 
he explains. “The cows are 

quite . happy with the pro¬ 

grammes, especially when there is 
plenty of action on the screen 
like a cowboy show.” 

PAPER FROM CANE 

A newly-built factory in the 
Domininican Republic is to make 
good use of bagasse, the waste 

from sugar-cane after the sugar 

has been extracted. It will be 
turned into low cost newsprint. 
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QUESTIONS IN 
THE HOUSE 

By the GN Parliamentary Correspondent 


Question Hour in the House of Commons is world-famous. 
In a normal session M.P.s may ask Ministers as many as 30,000 
questions. Many of these are answered in writing. The rest 
are answered personally by Ministers on the floor of the House. 

This verbal quiz takes place on four days a week—Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday—between opening prayers 
at 2.30 and the start of general business at 3.30 p.m. 


A CUSTOM has grown up since 
the war whereby the Prime 
Minister answers a block of ques¬ 
tions towards the end of Question 
Hour on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

For many years the first ques¬ 
tion to be answered by the 
Premier was No. 45—that is, 
after 44 questions to other 
Ministers had been dealt with. But 
for the past 18 months Mr. 
Macmillan has begun his replies 
at question No. 40. 

Unfortunately, the time taken 
up by the previous 39 questions 
sometimes meant that he was 
squeezed out of Question Hour 
altogether, or had only a few 
minutes to deal with perhaps a 
score of questions. 

15 minutes guaranteed 

As it is a great disappointment 
to M.P.s and visitors to see the 
Prime Minister but not to hear 
him, the system has again been 
changed: 

Just before Parliament rose for 
the Summer recess this month a 
definite 3.15 p.m.—was 

fixed ■ for the Prime Minister to 
answer his first question. 

This will guarantee Mr. Mac¬ 
millan at least 15 minutes to cope 
with a vast mass of queries. As 
he is technically responsible for 
the whole range of Government 
policy, these questions may cover 


almost any subject; in practice, 
most of them deal with foreign 
policy. 

The new system should work 
very well, for this reason; on any 
day as many as a hundred ques¬ 
tions may be printed (the official 
term is “tabled”) for answer by 
Ministers on the floor. After 
every answer the M.P. who 
tabled the question, and any other 
interested M.P., may ask “supple¬ 
mentary questions ” bearing on 
the answer. So obviously some 
questions take longer to answer 
than others. 

It may be that under the new 
system the House will not have 
passed—say—question No. 30 
before 3.15, when it is the turn 
of the Premier. 

In that case, if Mr. Macmillan 
finishes before 3.30, the Speaker 
will call question No. 31 and the 
questioning of other Ministers will 
go on until time is up. 

The first recorded question in 
Parliament was one asked in 1721 
in the House of Lords. 

In the Commons the practice 
dates from 1835, when a question 
was printed on the Commons 
“order paper”—the agenda for 
the day's business. Fourteen years 
later, a special position was 
assigned to questions on the order 
paper. 

But the inquisitiveness of M.P.s 


grew so much that “questions” 
threatened to choke up the 
channels of parliamentary busi¬ 
ness. 

So in 1869 Question Hour was 
instituted, to become an accepted 
—and now indispensable—^part of 
parliamentary life. It gives our 
M.P.s a chance to seek informa¬ 
tion or to air grievances. If their 
questions are not “reached” for 
lack of time they can be sure of 
getting at least a written answer 
the same day from the Minister 
concerned. 

Safety valve 

An authority on Parliament has 
praised the effectiveness of ques¬ 
tions because they “turn a search¬ 
light on every corner of the public 
service.” 

, Questions are also a safety- 
valve. So many issues now arise 
in our complex society that with¬ 
out this daily probe there would 
have to be long-winded debates— 
and our M.P.s would hardly have 
time to control the nation’s 
finances or to pass laws. 

Young Space 
Pioneers 

The Young Pioneers Club in the 
Soviet city of Krasnodar, at the 
foot of the Caucasus, make their 
own model space rockets. They 
launched their first single-stage 
rocket to a height of 650 feet 
about the time when the second 
Sputnik was put into orbit (Nov¬ 
ember 1957). Now they have 
multi-stage rockets which soar 
more than 3,000 feet. 



Looking across Loch More, Sutherlandshire, 
to Ben Stack (2,367 feet). 


OUR HOMELAND 
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Jenny Wrenn 



Jennifer Wrenn, from Anglesey, has joined the WRNS—it was 
an obvious choice. She is seen examining the ship’s bell, from 
H.M.S. Wren, presented to WRNS headquarters at Burghfield, 
near Reading, where she is in training. 

NEWS FaOM ^ 

EVERY WHERE 

An appeal on behalf of the 
Universities Federation for Animal 
Welfare (UFAW) is to be 
broadcast on 27th August at 
8.25 p.m. in the BBC Home 
Service. 

LADYBIRDS GALORE 

Ladybirds swarmed in thick 
layers recently at Great Yarmouth 
and other ' coastal areas in East 
Anglia. A fishing port in the south 
of Sweden has had a similar 
invasion. 

Finnish State Railways has 
placed a £361,000 order for wheels 
with a Manchester firm. 


The first Indian-built electric 
locomotive will be completed this 
month at Chittaranjan, West 
Bengal. 

The tiled floor of a medieval 
abbey has been unearthed on 
farmland at Old Warden, Bed¬ 
fordshire. 

, Nine out of every ten American 
families have television sets, 
states the U.S. Census Bureau. 

Half-a-million young trout have 
been dropped from aircraft into 
lakes and reservoirs in Victoria, 
Australia. The fish were released 
at a height of about 500 feet.. 


General Eisenhower, now 70, 
has passed his driving test. He 
has been chauffeur-driven until 
recently. 

ANTI-NOISE 

A device for measuring the 
noise from over-loud motor-cycles 
and cars is being produced for the 
police by the British Standards 
Institution. 

New Zealand’s first scholar¬ 
ships for handicapped people will 
be financed from sales of a new 
rose named after June Opie, a 
polio victim who has written a 
book about her fight for life. 

Two tribes in New Guinea have 
decided to make peace after a 
fierce brawl at Rabaul. They are 
to hold a traditional feast of 
friendship. 

STRAY PIGEON 

A homing pigeon that left 
Willington, Derbyshire, 14 years 
ago has been found in a loft at 
Bridlington, Yorkshire. The bird 
has now been returned to its 
home. 

A great collection of bones of 
animals (lion, bear, deer, horse) 
which lived 30,000 years ago have 
been unearthed at Perigueux, 
southern France. 


THEY SAY . . . 

We believe that our space pro¬ 
gramme is bringing far more 
in the way of scientific knowledge 
than by sending men, or even 
dogs, up into space. 

Afr. Denzil Freelh, Parliameiilary 
Secretary to the Minister for 
Science 



One of the few remaining 
makers of that ancient fishing 
craft called the coracle is Mr. 
Harry Rogers of Ironbridge, 
Shropshire. His customers 
are fishermen and museums. 
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Lonely little 
visited by 

When the Queen was sailing in 
the Britannia to Belfast recently 
she made a surprise visit to 
Ramsey Island, two miles off the 
Welsh coast. 

Ramsey is very isolated, and has 
only one house, the home of a 
farmer. Rough seas often cut the 
island off from the mainland for 
weeks at a time during the 
Winter. It does not even have a 
telephone. The only means of 


Welsh island 
the Queen 

communication with the mainland 
is morse code signalled to coast¬ 
guards. 

Much of this 500-acre island is 
good farmland but anyone who 
lives on Ramsey must be more than 
a good farmer. He must be a good 
sailor, too, for every sack of corn 
and every animal entering and 
leaving the farm has to be carried 
across the treacherous sound be¬ 
tween island and mainland. 


FIRE-FIGHTERS OF THE FOREST 



Members of the Forestry Commission’s Fire Unit give a 
demonstration of fire-fighting on one of the heathlands of the 
New Forest. The walkie-talkie is used to call up the fire-tender. 


GENUINE 



RUINS 

In the car park at one of our 
abbeys the other day, I heard a 
young woman trying to persuade 
an elderly relative to go round 
with her. “Come on," she said, 
“you must see this. It isn’t like 
Westminster Abbey. This is 
genuine—this is a ruin." 

This story was told the other 
day by Mr. Richard Thompson, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Works, when 
opening an exhibition of official 
guide books at Charing Cross 
Underground Station. 

New diet for 
the dogs 

R.A.F. police dogs in Germany 
have been put on a new diet of 
kangaroo meat, deep-frozen boxes 
of it being shipped for them from 
Melbourne. A little suspicious of 
the dark-coloured meat at first, 
they have quickly developed a lik¬ 
ing for it and now eat pounds of 
it every day. Presumably it gives 
them abounding energy. 


A mountain over 9,000 feet high 
has been discovered in the Indian 
Ocean 550 miles south-east of 
Ceylon by scientists aboard the 
Soviet research ship Vityaz. It is 
a volcanic cone with several 
peaks, the highest of which lies 


This smiling giri, a keen 
faiconer, is Jane Faithfull of 
Church Eaton, Staffordshire. 
The fierce-iooking bird is a 
trained goshawk, much 
favoured by the falconers 
[ of old. 


about 5,000 feet below the surface. 
The crew of the vessel named the 
mountain Afanasi (Athanasius) 
Nikitin after a 15th-century 
merchant and writer who is the 
earliest known Russian to sail 
across the Indian Ocean. 


New shopping 
centre for 
Leicester 

A big new shopping centre with 
a multi-story park for 1,050 cars 
is being built in the centre of 
Leicester. It will have a service 
station where motorists can have 
their cars washed and lubricated 
while their wives do their shop¬ 
ping. Automatic barriers will con¬ 
trol the entry and exit of cars. 
Paiking will cost about 6d. an hour. 


MOUNTAIN IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 




'PAT' RIDING HAT. The finest make available. Styled for utmost elegance, it has a' 
reinforced hard crown and peak for maximum safety and adjustable quilled, padded inner 
lining to ensure snug fit. Liglitweight and waterproof in Black or Brown velveteen. 

Usual cost 49/6 to 79/6. OUR PRICE 49/6. Post 2/6. State colour. 

Size... 

'PAT* RIDING PULLOVER. Regulation Yellow shade. Pure wool. Roll neck and turn 
back cuffs. Tailored fitting. Beautifully made. Nearly half usual price. Bust sizes 
24'726". OUR PRICE 19/11. 28730" 23/11. 32"/34" and 36" 28/11. All sizes 

post 1/1, State bust. 

*PAT' STRING RIDING GLOVES. Fine. Strong. Well made. Comfortable. Very 
hardwearing. Beige or Yellow shade. Several shillings below usual price. Sizes 5, 6, 7, 

and 8. OUR PRICE 5/11, Post 7d. State size. Colour. 

'PAT' RIDING WHIP. Thread and steel twigs with Pigskin hand part and nickel cap and 
collar. 25} in. long, covered in fine woven glazed cord. OUR PRICE 14/11. Post 1/1. 
Also available Super model 21/6. Post 1/1. 

'PAT' HACKING JACKET. Superb Yorkshire famous all wool tweed. Fully styled and 
man tailored with non-crease lining throughout. Usual cost 5 gns. 

'PAT'^ HUNTING JACKET, Beautifully finished in the finest quality Black “fine 
weave” woollen blazer cloth. Nylon reinforced to give extra wear. Lined throughout 
HUNTSMAN Red crease resisting rayon. Usual cost 5 to 6 gns, 

'PAT' JACKETS (Hacking or Hunting Styles). OUR PRICE 59/6. Post 2/6. Lovat, 
Fawn or Black shade. Bust sizes 26, 28, 30, 32 (34, 36, 38 5/- extra). State colour 
. Bust size. 

'PAT' JODHPURS. Genuine English Bedford Cord. Man tailored in highest quality. 
Tan or fawn shade. Impeccably cut and beautifully finished for correct filling, superb 
comfort and hardest wear. Reinforced legs, zip fastener, 2 pockets. All sizes available 
(aged 6 to 17). Usual cost obout 5 gns. Girls* and Maids’ sizes (aged 6-17, waist 
22-26} in.). OUR PRICE 39/6, Post 2/6. State: Waist size.Outside length (waist 

5 f to ankle).,.Height.Colour..‘..LADIES' sizes waist 26-32 in. 

II 10/-extra. Also available fine Cavalry Twill. Girls* sizes 49/6. Post 2/6. LADIES’ 

II sizes 59/6. Post 2/6. 

'PAT' RIDING 600TS. Fine English Tan Willow Leather. Soft and Smooth. Genuine 
all leather soles and heels. Faultless style. Superb finish and comfort. Buckle fastening. 
Usual cost 75/-. Girls* sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. OUR PRICE 49/6. Post 2/6. LADIES’ 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 54/6. Post 2/6. Also available in De luxe quality calf lined. Girls’ 

sizes 59/6, Post 2/6. LADIES’64/6, Post 2/6. State size. 

'PAT' ANORAK. Superb finely woven lightweight English material. Generously cut for 
roomy comfort. APPROVED DESIGN. Adjustable hood. Zip front. Waist Cord. 
Lined throughout. Zip kangaroo pocket with safety flap. Genuine Jemco showerproofed. 
Windproof. In Olive Green, Fawn, Navy. Royal Blue or Red. Todoy's value 55/-. 
Bust sizes 26, 28, 30, 32, 34. OUR PRICE 39/6. Post 1/6. Sizes 36, 38, 40, and 42 

5/- extra. State colour. Bust size... 

'PAT' LONDON TAILORED SLACKS. Superfine English Cavalry Twill. Man tailored in finest and 
smartest style. • Impeccable cut and absolutely perfect in every detail. Crease resistant. Mothproof. 
Zip fastener. Two side slant pockets. Standard Cavalry Twill shade. All sizes available (aged 6 to 
17). Usual cost 4 to 5 gns. Waist 22 to 26 in. OUR PRICE 39/6. Post 2/6. LADIES’ sizes 
(24 to 38 5/- extra). State: Waist. Height. 

ITALIAN PRINTED TWILL RHODIA RIDING SCARVES. Approx. 27 in, X 27 in. Beautifully soft 
and smooth. Crease resisting “Silky” finished. Hunting Yellow shade with printed horse illustrations' 
in perfect detail. Ideal head or neck scarf. Usual price 12/11. OUR PRICE 8/11. Post 7d. 

'PAT' RIDING MAC. Double texture waterproof riding mac, light putty shade. Man tailored, raglan 
sleeves, three piece skirt with fan pleat. Non-conductor rounded skirt and cuff. Leg straps to button. 
Warm fleecy check lining. Today's value 5 gns. Length 30, 32, 34, 36. OUR PRICE 69/6. Post 3/- 

(38, 40, 42 5/- extro.) (44 7/6 extra.). State length. 

NOTE FOR PARENTS, Deferred terms available in three equal payments. England & Wales only (no 
extra charge). Please send first payment with your order. Balance over tM’o months. Any Cash order sent 
C.O.D. (Pay the Postman). Tick items ordered. Be sure to state sizes and colours required. All 

orders value over £3 Post Free. 

WE GUARANTEE TO GIVE COMPLETE SATISFACTION. EXCHANGE OR REFUND MONEY WITHOUT QUESTION. 
ASK YOUR PARENTS to help you order. Open doily 9 to 6. Wednesdoy 1 p.m. All day Saturday. 

.¥ A A CH46), 99 ANERLEY ROAD, CRYSTAL PALACE, LONDON, S.E. 

SYOenham 2277 . EASY CAR PARKING FACILITIES. 
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TEA-TIME FOR 
THE CHIMPS 



'J'he Chimps’ Tea Party, the most 
popular single attraction at 
the London Zoo, will be shown on 
Granada’s Zoo Time this Wednes¬ 
day. This could be the top-rating 
programme in the whole series, 
for chimpanzees, according to a 
recent TV poll, are everybody’s 
favourites. 

Dr. Desmond Morris had his 
cameras ranging all round the tea- 
table and the chimps did not seem 
to mind a bit. My picture shows 
them waiting for a second helping. 

All the tea-party chimps are 


fairly young. After the age of 10 
they are inclined to become a little 
difficult, if not actually dangerous. 
Says Dr. Morris; “However 
attractive they look making tea, 
neither they nor any other kind 
of monkey can really be recom¬ 
mended as pets. If I could have 
only one animal as a pet, instead 
of all the creatures we have at the 
Zoo, I think I would choose a 
dog.” 

The London Zoo is constantly 
being asked to accept pet monkeys 
which have begun to bite. 



Here’s a jolly picture 
book for happy holiday 
reading. It’s a real big 
treat and for only one 
shilling and sixpence. 
Favourite friends from 
dack and Jill, Harold 
Hare’s Weekly and 
Playhour. 48 pages of 
bright colour, puzzles 
and nature stories. It’s a 
treat that’ll add sunshine 
to the long summer days 
—it’s the Jack and Jill 
Summer Special. 


On Sale Now 
One Shilling 
and Sixpence 


Syi¥ll¥IER 
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Something for everyone 
at the Radio Show 


J^VERYONE from the age of four 
upwards is catered for in the 
Radio Show which opens at Earls 
Court, London, this Wednesday 
and runs until 2nd September. 

Youngsters between four and 
seven get their big chance in a 
piano-playing competition of their 
own. The Piano Section was 
introduced last year, thanks to 
interest in home music-making 
created by the sight of famous 
pianists on TV. 

On the R.A.F. stand, too, there 
are fascinating attractions for 
young people —not only all kinds 
of electronic games, but demon¬ 
strations of air traffic control and 
models of space rockets. 

As well as the Audio Avenue I 
mentioned last week, you will find 
a stand devoted to all the latest 
transistor sets, including one with 
a baby alarm. It has 50 feet of 
wire which can be connected to a 
microphone over baby’s cot. If 
Mother is listening ttV radio in the 
kitchen, baby’s cries come through 
like a special announcement! 

In the BBC Colour TV Studio 
announcer Judith Chalmers will 
be joined by Alex Macintosh, Nan 


HOME OF THE 
FOLK SONGS 

]\JoRE than a thousand people 
call every week at Cecil 
Sharp House, Regent’s Park, 
London, the headquarters of the 
English Folk Dance and Song 
Society. Next Tuesday will see a 
big upward jump—for one day—in 
the number of visitors. BBC 
junior radio programmes will be 
“dropping in” between 5 and 6 
p.m, to meet the Director, Douglas 
Kennedy, for an escorted tour of 
this home of country dances, folk 
songs, and banjo and guitar 
sessions. 

Cecil Sharp was one of the 
greatest collectors of English folk 
music. The Library, included in 
the radio tour, contains many of 
his works as well as a wonderful 
collection of folk recordings. 

Listeners will hear some of 
these, sung in local dialects by 
people of all ages. 


Winton, and Macdonald Hobley. 
Guest stars, who will have to be 
specially made-up for colour TV, 
will include June Marlow, Janie 
Marden, Carole Carr, Benny Lee. 

Eamonn Andrews heads the list 
of famous disc jockeys who will 



be present for Exhibition Choice, 
a twice-daily programme in which 
visitors will be asked to choose 
a record for immediate playing. 
Eamonn is “on duty” this 
Wednesday, You can meet a 
different disc jockey each day in 


'J'nr, last stretch of Bis River — 
Howard Williams’ 98-minute 
film dash down the Thames from 
the Cotswolds to the Nore—will be 
covered in Associated-Rcdiffusion's 
children’s programmes next Tues¬ 
day This time the route is from 
the Pool of London to beyond 
Southend. 

My picture shows the party 
approaching Tower Bridge before 
taking a look at dockland. From 


this order: Pete Murray, Richard 
Murdoch, Keith Fordyce, David 
Jacobs, Jean Metcalfe, George 
Elrick, Sam Costa, Wilfred Pickles, 
and Wilfrid Thomas. 

This year the Celebrity Dais and 
Gramstand are combined. Each 
evening the Seven O’clock Show 
will bring visitors an hour of star 
entertainment which will be broad¬ 
cast and televised throughout Earls 
Court. 

There is all this and, of course, 
the Exhibition itself, which is 
packed with the latest radio and 
TV sets and includes demonstra¬ 
tions of the new 625-line TV 
receivers for use abroad. You 
can compare the pictures on these 
with those of our own domestic 
sets working on the^ lower defini¬ 
tion of 405 lines. 


there the journey takes them to 
the National Maritime Museum at 
Greenwich and on to Gravesend, 
where they meet the Trinity House 
pilots. 

Producer John Rhodes was ex¬ 
pecting to enlist the help of a pilot 
so that Howard Williams and his 
“crew” could go on board a big 
ship and see how it is taken past 
Tilbury and through the Thames 
Estuary out to the high seas. 


Last stretch of 
the Big River 



01 HORSEBiOK AOBOSS lOELilD 



Some of the party out in the wilds 


J 5 C 0 UTING for new adventures, 
boys of Epsom College last 
year went to Iceland. We can join 
them this Thursday on BBC 
Junior TV as we watch Riding 
Across Iceland. 

They made this film themselves 
as they made their way on horse¬ 
back right across the island, about 
450 miles, taking all their food and 
equipment with them. Their daily 
average, over very difficult country, 
was 30 miles. 

Most of the boys had never 
even ridden a horse before taking 
a short training course with Ice¬ 
landic horses in Scotland the 
previous year. 
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The Children's Newspafyer, 26th AugVst, I96f 


The first great 
Moon man 


By Patrick Moore 


We have entered the Space Age. 
Rockets have been sent past the 
Moon, to . the Moon, and round 
the Moon; we have obtained 
photographs of the hidden side 
which is always turned away from 
us; and we have found out a 
great deal about the Moon itself. 

The foundations of this know¬ 
ledge were laid by patient 


quent changes occurred on the 
surface. 

When we look back to those 
years, we can see how. far we have 
advanced. Even Herschel, the 
greatest observer of all time, was 
convinced that both the Moon 
and the Sun were habitable! We 
cannot blame Schrdter for falling 
into the same sort of error. 




An old engraving of a telescope used by 
Johann Schroter 


observers, many of them 
amateurs; and it may be worth 
while to forget the present, for a 
few moments, and look back to 
the first of these observers— 
Johann Hieronymus Schroter. 

Schroter lived during the latter 
part of the 18th and the first part 
of the 19th century. By profes¬ 
sion he was Chief Magistrate of 
the little town of Lilienthal, near 
Bremen, in Germany. He had 
enough money to equip himself 
with good astronomical equip¬ 
ment, and all his spare time was 
devoted to astronomy. 

Building an observatory 

In 1778, when Schroter began 
his serious work, there were no 
good maps of the Moon. Schroter 
did not set out to draw a full 
lunar map, but he did make an 
effort to carry out close studies of 
the Moon’s “seas,” craters, moun¬ 
tains, and , other features. He suc¬ 
ceeded wonderfully well. 

His first step was to construet 
an observatory and install several 
telescopes. One of them, a re¬ 
flector, was made by William 
Herschel, who was certainly the 
best telescope-maker of the day. 

Schroter studied every part of 
the Moon. He measured the 
heights of the mountains, by 
studying the lengths of the 
shadows which they cast, and his 
results were far better than any 
previously obtained. He made 
many hundreds of drawings of 
individual craters, which he pub¬ 
lished in two large books. 

Unfortunately, Schroter has 
never received proper credit for 
all that he did. It has been said 
that his drawings were poor, and 
his ideas faulty. It is quite true 
that he was not a skilful draughts¬ 
man, but he seldom made a bad 
mistake, and his ideas were no 
stranger than those of other 
astronomers of the period, even 
though he was certainly mistaken 
in supposing that the Moon had 
a dense atmosphere and that fre¬ 


Schrbter’s observa¬ 
tory at Lilienthal 
became a meeting- 
place for scientists of 
all nations, and he 
himself received many 
honours; he observed 
not only the Moon, 
but also the planets, 
and his work with 
regard to Venus was 
particularly good. 

Yet his career had 
a sad ending. In 
1813 French troops 
invaded his part of 
Germany and plundered his 
observatory; they mistook the 
brass of the telescope-tubes for 
gold, and the whole observatory 
was burned down, together with 
all Schroter’s manuscripts ■ and 
unpublished observations. 

The loss could never be made 
good, but Schroter set to work 
to begin again. Unhappily the 
effort was too much, for by now 
he was an old man, and he died 
shortly afterwards. 

Schrdter’s lunar sketches seem 
very rough when compared with 
modern work, but we must re¬ 
member that we have had the 
work of others upon which to 
build, to say nothing of photo¬ 
graphy. Schroter had none of 
this, and his successors could 
make full use of the research 
which he carried out during his 
active years at Lilienthal. Exam¬ 
ination of his books, and studies 
of his career, show us that he is 
well worthy of the title of “the 
first of the great Moon men.” 


TIME HE WAS HOME" 


Two Great Danes, Hannibal 
and Esther, watching for their 
master from the porch of 
their home at Westhofen, 
Germany. 



W//Ar IS COAL ? 


bout ^SO-million years ago—if you can 
imagine such a long time—many parts 
of the earth were covered by vast swampy 
forests. This period was called the Carboniferous 
Age, and it lasted for over 75-million years. 
During that time countless generations of trees 
and plants lived and died, and their remains 
turned into thick beds of peat. These beds subsided 
and were buried under mud and sand washed in 
by the sea, which stopped air reaching the peat 
and prevented it from decaying. So, through the 
ages, the beds of peat were subject to heat and 
pressure, and turned into what we now call coal. 
Nowadays one ton of coal that a miner has drilled 
out of the earth can produce as much as 75 therms 
of gas. 



WHO F/RBT HAD 



NE of the nicest things in the world is 
to have a steaming hot bath, 
particularly after you’ve been run¬ 
ning about a lot and playing games. The 
ancient Romans used to love hot baths, too, 
and built huge public baths with constant 
hot water that could be used by hundreds 
of people at a time. But the very first hot 
baths were taken by prehistoric men, who 
used to heat up large stones and then drop 
them into a convenient pool so that they 
warmed the water. Then they would get in 
and enjoy themselves! Today, though, all you 
have to do is turn on your gas water heater 
and run a nice hot bath in a few moments. 

Issued by the Gas Council. 



PRIZES TO BE WON ! 


HOW TO ENTER 

Add one letter in each empty 
space to complete the words in 
the panels—they are all objects 
shown in the picture. 

List the six answers neatly on a 
postcard, add your full name, age, 
and address, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own 
unaided work, then post it to: 

Tell Me, Mr. Therm No. 8, 
Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C.4. (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. 
Book Tokens for the three neatest 
correct entries (with writing accord¬ 
ing to age taken into considera¬ 
tion) received by Friday, 1st 
September, and his decision is 
final. 

THIS WEEK'S "TELL ME" 
WINNERS ! 

The winners of our Tell Me, 
Mr. Therm Competition No. 3 are 
Linden Harris of South Godsfone, 
Catherine Hole of Portchester, and 
Ian Maepherson of Perth. 



GAS MAKES HOMES HOMELY 
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The Children’^s Newspa 

ON HOUDA Y WITH 



A party of Czech school- 
children are now spending a 
month at Newbiggin-on-Sea, 
as guests of Northumberland 
and Durham boys and girls. 
At the same time 50 British 
schoolchildren are being simi¬ 
larly entertained in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Below, C N gives an 
account of the working of this 
line scheme for promoting in¬ 
ternational friendship. 

XTolidays abroad can be great 
fun, but they are far more 
interesting if we can get to know 
the people. 

Many thousands of school- 
children have found this out for 
themselves in recent years by 
means of various exchange 
schemes and some particularly 
good work has been done in this 
field by the British-Czechoslovak 
Children’s Educational Exchange. 
Parties of youngsters, with grown¬ 
up camp leaders, have been wel¬ 
comed and entertained in the two 
countries, and the language diffi¬ 
culty has just seemed to vanish 
into the air—holiday air. 

The Czechs have set up a holi¬ 
day camp in a lakeside hotel in 


the beautiful Tatra Mountains. In 
Britain, seaside camps have been 
organised in Wales during the past 
three Summers, and this year in 
Northumberland. 

Each holiday lasts four weeks 
and is arranged by local eduealion 
authorities in the two countries. 
In Britain this year the young 
hosts are Northumbrian and Dur¬ 
ham children, each group spend¬ 
ing a fortnight in camp with the 
Czech boys and girls. 

Full days 

The same happy arrangements 
are made' in both countries. A 
party of “foreigners,” arriving 
after an exciting journey by air 
and bus, are greeted by a party 
of youngsters they have never 
seen before, complete strangers 
who speak a strange language. 

The days are filled with games 
of various kinds, swimming, music, 
and visits to interesting places. To 
the “foreigners” everything seems 
different and fascinating; to the 
“natives” familiar things take on 
new interest when they have to be 
explained to newcomers. The 
evenings are filled with plays oi 
concerts. 

One of the highlights of thesi 



They all love to be beside the seaside 


What can be more fascinating than a rock pool on the beach ? 




Washing day in camp for Eva and Vera from Czechoslovakia 


Swapping badges is a good v/ay to start making friends 
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Game of catch above the sand/ bay at Newbiggin 


Sharing an atlas helps to get over the language barrier 


Toung visitor full of admiration for a Czech glrl*s costume 


holidays is a visit to the capital, 
London or Prague. This year the 
Czechs spent their first day as 
guests of London busmen who 
drove them round to see the 
sights. 

During their stay in Newbiggin, 
a little seaside resort in Northum¬ 
berland, local fishermen have been 
taking them out in boats for'^some 
sea-fishing, mining villages are 
entertaining them, visits have been 
arranged to the big Imperial 
Chemical Industries works at Dill¬ 
ingham, to a Tyne sh^yard, and 
to Durham and Edinburgh. Never 
a dull moment, in fact! 

Of course, one of the never- 
failing thrills for the Czechs is the 
sea, which most of them have 
never seen before. At the first 
taste they get of it, when bathing, 
they never fail to say to each 
other, “ Yes—it really is salt.” 

In between times these young¬ 
sters of two nations talk as best 
they can with the aid of signs and 
phrase-books and dictionaries. But 
everyone who has visited these 
camps agrees that it is really 
astonishing how quickly British 
and Czechs somehow make them¬ 
selves understood, and how well 
they all get on together. 
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Look and listen for 
the buntings 


The Cht/<Jfen*s Newsfiofier, 26th August, 1961 


A MONO the few birds that are still singing in the countryside 
^ at the end of August is the yellowhammer, one of our 
four native buntings. The other three—corn bunting, reed 
bunting, and cirl bunting—also sing on into August, but the 
first two have usually stopped by the middle of the month. 

Also called yellow bunting in You cannot expect to see it in a 
some books, the yellowhammer is 
much the commonest of our four 
buntings, none of which is migra¬ 
tory, but stays with us all the year 
round. 

Its curious name derives from a 
German word meaning “head,” so 
that it means in fact “yellow 
head.” And this is just how the 
coek yellowhammer strikes the 
birdwatcher: a sparrow-sized bird 
with a yellow head and underparts, 
and chestnut on its back and wings. 

The hen and young birds have 
less yellow and more brown in 



The little yellowhammer 

C. W. Tcager 

their plumage. They all have 
thick seed-eating bills, like our 
other finches and buntings,, and 
show white feathers in their tails 
as they fly away. 

Yellowhammers are very com¬ 
mon roadside birds in most parts 
of Britain, but they are not town 
birds. When you hear a yellow- 
hammer singing its well-known 
“little bit of bread and no 
chee-eese” song, you know you 
are really in the country at last. 


garden, except on the very edge of 
a town or suburb. 

Yellowhammers make rather un¬ 
tidy nests, either on the ground or 
fairly low down in a thick bush 
or tangle of vegetation, and lay 
from three to five white eggs 
marked with curious squiggling 
lines. This is why people in some 
parts of the country call this bird 
the “scribbling lark.” 

In Winter yellowhammers often 
band together with other finches 
and buntings in large flocks that 
feed on ploughed fields, stubbles, 
stackyards, and other places where 
spilt corn and the seeds of weeds 
and other plants can be found. 

The handsome cirl 

In some parts of the south of 
England there is another bunting, 
the cirl bunting, whose hens are 
so like those of the yellowhammer 
that they can only be distinguished 
by comparing the colour of the 
rump, which is olive in the cirl 
but chestnut in the yellowhammer. 
The cock cirl, however, is very 
different. He is a most handsome 
bird, ehestnut above like the cock 
yellowhammer, but with a grey 
crown, black throat and eyestripe, 
and greyish-green band across his 
breast. His song also is different, 
somewhat like the first half of a 
yellowhammer’s, but less high- 
pitched. 

. Much more widespread is the 
corn bunting, the largest of our 
finches and buntings, whose 
plumage is plain brown with no 
distinguishing marks. You can 
often tell it, however, by the way 
it flies with its feet dangling; also 
by its song, which sounds rather 
like the high-pitched jangling of a 
bunch of keys. 



Reed bunting 


Eric Hosking 


Corn buntings like dry open 
country—farmland, downland, and 
coastal marshes. Reed buntings, 
on the other hand, like wet places, 
such as marshes, fens, riverside 
meadows. There the handsome 
cock bird perches on a reed or 
other tall plant and utters his 
scratchy little song all day long. 

The cock reed bunting is easily 
recognised by his striking black- 
and-white head pattern. The hen: 
is a plainer brown bird, but shares 
with her spouse a pair of white 
feathers in her tail, which show up 
when she flies away, as with the 
yellowhammer. 

Richard Fitter 


3id for the van 

Fancy buying a motor van, in 
good running order, for 3id. It 
sounds impossible, but such a bar¬ 
gain was in fact obtained at 
Musselburgh, near Edinburgh. 

The van, a ten-year-old one that 
used to belong to the Post Office, 
took part in Musselburgh’s recent 
annual Gala Day procession, with 
the sale price of 3id. chalked on 
its side. 

Most people thought it was just 
a joke, but a young apprentice 
accountant named James Young 
handed over the money, and the 
van is now his. 


N RECORD 

New discs to note 



FRANK CHACKSFIELD: Im¬ 
mortal Classics on Decca ACL 
1066. The Frank Chacksfield Or¬ 
chestra, with its excellent string 
section, makes this double-sided 
disc of favourite classical melodies 
an hour of great enjoyment. The 
composers include Debussy, 
Tchaikovsky, Grieg, Elgar and 
Dvorak. (LP. 21s.) 

EMILE FORD; Hush Some¬ 
body's Calling My Name on Pic¬ 
cadilly N3S007. Although Emile 
has not featured so much of late 
in the best-selling lists he has 
maintained a steady supply of 
good records. He, has an indi¬ 
vidual style and attack which 
always make his discs worth hear¬ 
ing. This song is particularly 
catchy, with a broken rhythm and 
good use of a chorus. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

MONTY SUNSHINE; South on 
Columbia DB4681. Traditional 
jazz records abound these days 
and perhaps the secret of their 
appeal lies in the obvious enjoy¬ 
ment of the musicians. Monty 
sings and plays a clarinet in this 
bouncy number. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

DON HARVEY: Don's Medley 
on Piccadilly N35008. Don Har¬ 
vey at the electric organ plays a 
selection which includes Cockles 
and Mussels and Oh Dear What 
Can The Matter Be. Foot-tapping 
music, this, and played with lots 
of verve. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

WILLI BOSKOVSKY: Weber 
and Strauss on Decca CEP699. 

Vienna - born 
Boskovsky is 
leader and 
f r e q u e n tly 
conductor of 
the Vienna 
P hilharmonic 
and he also 
appears as 
solo violinist. 
For this disc 
in the “ Ar¬ 
tist’s P o r - 
trait ” series 
he is in the : of conductor. 
(EP. 14s. 7d.) 


KEN MACKINTOSH: Theme 
From An Vnfilmed Movie on 
HMV POP893. Ken’s saxophone 
takes the lead in this attractive 
theme. It seems a pity there is 




no film to go with it, but perhaps 
somebody will write one, inspired 
by Ken’s playing. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

TCHAIKOVSKY; Symphony 
Number Six on Decca ACL129. 
Ernest Ansermet spends much of 
his time at Geneva, recording with 
the Suisse Romande Orchestra. 
Without exception his recordings 
are exceptional both for standard 
of performance and for quality of 
recording. This recording of the 
famous Symphonie Pathetique is 
up to this exacting standard and 
will enhance any collection. (LP. 
21 s.) 

AL SAXON: There, I've Said it 
Again on Piccadilly N35011. For 
this disc, which is surely going to 
be a hit, A1 Saxon not only wrote 
his own musical arrangement for 
the number but conducted the 
orchestra, played the piano in it, 
and sang the solo and the other 
three voice parts himself. The 
vocal section of this remarkable 
performance was made on separate 
tapes which were then combined 
to make the completed record. A1 
claims to be a descendant of the 
great John Sebastian Bach. (45. 
6 s. 9d.) 


KIT CARSON-PIONEER HERO OF AMERICA’S WILD WEST (10) 


KIT GAVE UP TRAPPING AND BECAME 
BUFFALO HUNTER TO A TRADING 
POST RUN BY THE MAW WHO HAD 
GIVEN HIM HISFIRSTJOB. 


KIT'S INDIAN WIFE PIED AND HE 
TOOK HIS DAUGHTER TOA BOARDING 


SCHOOL IN ST.LOUIS. P- 


ON A RIVER STEAMBOAT KIT LATER MET 
JOHN FRE'MONTJHE EXPLORER, WHO WAS 
TO LEAD AN EXPEDITION TOTHE ROCKIES. 


FREMONT TOOKA RUBBER BOAT WHICH 
OVERTURNED INA RAPID MOUNTAIN STREAM 


’ybi/'ve Aeco/ne 

iefmoc/s s/fice 



CAN KIT GET FREMONT OUT OF TROUBLE? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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The Children's Newspaper, Z6th August, 1961 

Rashid Hasan's father, who is a 
servant to Mr. Khan, is accused by 
his employer of stealing. Rashid 
is convinced of his father’s inno¬ 
cence and with his friend Abdul 
is determined to prove it. 

2 . Howto find out? 

Tt was late afternoon, and the 
-*■ two boys were still sitting 
under the bougainvillia-tree in 
the courtyard. A kind neighbour 
had given Rashid two small 
papayas —a round fruit with a 
green skin, something like a 
melon. He had taken one in to 
his mother and Shireen, while he 
and Abdul shared the other. 

Rashid finished the last delicious 
mouthful and sucked his fingers 
thoughtfully. 

“If I went to the police-station 
would they let me see my father, 
do you think? I must know why 
Khan Sahib had him taken away.” 

Abdul looked doubtful. Then 
suddenly he smacked,his thigh. 

“You remember that police¬ 
man? He’$ the elder brother of 
a boy who goes to the school. If 
we could see him he might——” 

Rashid was already on his feet. 

“What are we waiting for?” 

As they crossed the courtyard 


A thrilling tale of Pakistan 


RASHID TO THE 
RESCUE 


by Constance 
M. White 


When at last they reached the 
prison Rashid halted uncertainly. 
The grim stone building had a 
policeman on guard at each 
entrance. Abdul, however, pointed 
excitedly, and Rashid recognised 
the man who had taken his father 
away. 

The boys went up to him. He 
greeted Abdul in a friendly way 
but when he heard what they 
wanted, he shook his head. 

“Sorry. It’s impossible.” 

“Just for a moment,” Rashid 
pleaded. “Couldn’t 1? After all,” 
he added desperately, “my father 
hasn’t been proved a criminal 
yet.” 

The policeman glanced over his 
shoulder, then, motioning Rashid 
to follow him, said a few words 
in a low tone to another man, who 
nodded. 



Shireen came running after them. 

■' Where are you going? I’m 
coming, too.” 

“It’s not for girls,” Rashid told 
her importantly. 

Shireen stamped her foot. 

“Why not for girls?” 

“ Because—well, because not.” 

Rashid dodged her small thump¬ 
ing fists, and, making a signal to 
Abdul, began to tun. Shireen 
followed them a little way along 
the road, but when she found her¬ 
self gradually falling behind she 
gave up, shouting after them; 

“All right. You can go. But 
ril find out where . . 

At the prison 

They darted across under the 
neck of a camel to enter a 
crowded lane, lined on either side 
with small wooden cabins. Abdul 
stopped every now and then to 
peer into one of them to look 
longingly at a dish of sweetmeats, 
or to gaze admiringly at the 
coloured paper kites a street seller 
waved invitingly. But always 
Rashid hurried him on, resisting 
even the snake-charmer who sat 
cross-legged on the pavement, 
piping a queer tune which made 
the cobra rise from -„sket. 


“Be careful, son. 
Khan Sahib is a 
dangerous man.” 


“All right, then. Tsvo minutes.” 

“ I'll wait for you by the gate,” 
Abdul called after Rashid as he 
followed the policeman into the 
building. 

They went along a narrow 
passage and down a long stone 
stairway. It was hot and airless 
down there, and the rows of cells, 
iron-barred and padlocked, vrere 
small and not too clean. In the 
very last one Rashid saw his father 
sitting with his head on his hands. 
He jumped up and came close to 
the bars. 

“Rashid! What are you doing 
here?” 

“I—I wanted to speak to you.” 
Rashid hesitated and glanced up 
at the policeman, who grinned and 
moved farther away. “Quickly, 
Father. Tell me what happened. 
Why did Khan Sahib have you 
taken away?” 

“I think it was because I saw 
him counting a great pile of 
hundred-rupee notes. I came into 
the room for something, and he 
was at his desk. For a moment he 
looked frightened. Then—then he 
began to accuse me-” 

“And, of course, you hadn’t 
stolen anything,” Rashid said 
quickly. In his heart he knew 


the answer, but he had to hear 
it from his father’s own lips. 

“I don’t steal. It is dishonest, 
as I’ve always taught you.” 

“I’m sure that Khan Sahib is 
the dishonest one.” Rashid’s 
mouth set firmly. “I’m going to 
prove it, too,” 

His father gripped the bars of 
his cell and looked anxious. 

“ Be careful, son. Khan Sahib is 
a dangerous man.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Rashid. 
“Fll be very careful.” 

The policeman moved nearer to 
tap the boy on the shoulder. 

“You must go now. Keep right 
behind me. I’ll get into trouble 
if you’re seen here.” 

Rashid smiled bravely at his 
father and squeezed his hand, then 
he followed the policeman up the 
stairs and out into the street. 

Talking it over 

At the gates Rashid joined 
Abdul and told him breathlessly, 
“It’s just what I thought. Khan 
Sahib accused my father because 
he came into the room, and found 
Khan Sahib acting very suspi¬ 
ciously. He just wanted to shield 
himself.” 

They sat down on a doorstep 
and talked about what Rashid’s 
father had seen. 

“All that money,” said Abdul. 
"Where did it come from?” 

“That’s what we have to find 
out,” Rashid repeated. 

He sat there in silence, thinking 
about it. A little distance away 
an old man in a dirty turban 
crouched on the ground w'ith a 
tray, wrapping betel leaves around 
a mixture of arcca nuts, lime, 
sugar, cloves, and chopped 
tobacco, and dusting them with 
gold and silver powder from little 
round pots. Rashid watched, but 
his mind was still struggling with 
his problem. It was easy to talk 
about proving Mr. Khan dishonest, 
but much more difficult to do it. 

He sighed, and told Abdul at 
last; 

"We'll have to watch him every 
possible moment. It's all we can 
do. Come on—we'd better go 
home. Mother will be wondering.” 

Shireen is surprised 

The sun was setting as they 
walked back through the narrow 
streets, and a crimson stain spread 
over the sky. Naked electric-light 
bulbs hung on the frames of the 
tiny cabins where tailors machined 
garments, cobblers sold sandals, 
and men stood over shallow black 
pans, dropping bits of fish into 
boiling fat. The windows of the 
buildings above were yellow and 
blue squares, of light, against 
which moved the dark figures of 
the people who lived in the rooms, 
and those with no homes to go 
to were already taking up their 
positior^t for the night, lying 
closely against the walls and 


covered all over from head to foot 
with ragged cloth, so that they 
looked like long pillows. 

Shireen ran to meet Rashid and 
Abdul as they came through the 
gate leading to the house. By the 
light over Mr. Khan’s front door, 
Rashid could sec his sister’s know¬ 
ing expression as she slipped her 
small hand into his. 

“You've seen Father?” she 
asked. 

Rashid gasped. Shireen was 
really uncanny, the way she found 
out things. 

“How did you know?” he 
asked. , 

Shireen giggled and shook her 
curly head. 

“I didn’t know. I just gtiessed. 
But I know now, so you can tell 
me what he said.” 

Rashid pulled his hand away. 

“I shan’t tell you a thing. As 
you’re so clever you can find that 
out, too.” 

He had wanted to make some 
arrangements with Abdul for 
watching Mr. Khan that evening, 
but now he threw his friend a 
warning glance and left him with¬ 
out saying anything. He climbed 


the stone staircase that led to their 
room, Shireen following. 

His mother glanced up as they 
came in. Her smile was sad. 

“There is a chupatti in the tin 
if you’re hungry, son.” 

He sat down on the lloor, his 
back against the wall, munching 
the thick flat pancake in silence. 
In the other corner Shireen was 
playing with some glass beads, and 
he eyed her watchfully, wondering 
whether he dared slip away to join 
Abdul. But if he did she would 
be sure to follow him. Stalking 
Mr. Khan was too dangerous a 
job for a girl, especially if he went 
into the town. 

It was hot in the room and he 
began to feel sleepy, but he 
roused himself again as he saw 
his sister yawn. Her eyelids began 
to droop over her bright eyes, and 
presently she .slumped sideways 
with a sigh. Her mother crossed 
the room to smooth the dark hair 
off her little girl’s face and arrange 
her comfortably with her head on 
a cushion. Then she returned to 
her sewing. She looked sad, and 
Rashid saw her quickly brush her 
hand across her eyes. 

He got to his feet and slid out 
of the room. It was cooler out¬ 
side, and above the house a great 
yellow moon hung in the sky. As 
he crossed the epurtyard a shadow 
moved under the tree. He gave 
a great start, but it was only 
Abdul, who whispered; 

“I thought you were never 
coming! I’ve been watching the 
house all this time.” 

“I couldn’t get away. Shireen’s 

Continued on page 10 
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YOU NEED A HELIX MATHS SET 
FOR ACCURATE WORK IN GEOMETRY 

When you buy the Set ask your Dealer for a FREE ENTRY FORM 
with full details of the 1961 HELIX Competition, open to all 
boys and girls of 10 to 15 years of age. 

You will enjoy taking part in the Competition, during which 
you will use the instruments contained in your HELIX Set. 


fid* ’- * ^ t I 


There is a HELIX Geometry Set to 
suit YOU ! From 6/6 to 19/9, in¬ 
cluding some in the very latest zip 
cases. Obtainable from all leading 
Stationers. Write address below 
for illustrated leaflet with FREE 
Timetable. 

OBTAINABLE FROM ALL 
LEADING STATIONERS 








NOWl 

HELIX (UNIVERSAL) CO. LTD., LVE, STOURBRIDGE. LYE 2552 
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STIRLING MOSS says 

"'brake linings for my cars or 

brake blocks fo*' your bike... 

It's FERODO for^^R FAST stopping!” 



New Ferodo blocks 
performance under ^ 

In dry weather, new Ferodo 
Brake Blocks with special 
ingredient AQUON give ejf- 
tra control. Under wet condi¬ 
tions, braking performance 
is THREE times better than 
ordinary blocks can give. 


with AQUON give racing 
weather and road conditions 

fitFERODO 

NEW HIGH-PERFORMANCE 

BRAKE BLOCKS FOR SAFETY AT SPEED! 


At your cycle shop now— 
unmounted blocks or 
blocks mounted in shoes. < 


FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 
A Member of the Turner i Newell Organlseilon, 



lo/aq 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 



FREE! 


Just send us your 
name and address 
Sc you will receive a 

wonderful packet 
of 133 different 
stamps 
also the 
Canadian Duck, 
as illustrated 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tel/ your parents you are writing. 
Please enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. C.56), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagent’s, wool- 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 


Price 


6d. each 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 

25 U.S.A. 

25 Russia 
100 Japan 
100 France 


23 Hitler Heads 1/9 
10 Iceland 1/8 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 


00 —do.— 

10 Aden 
10 Zanzibar 
20 Liberia 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
10 Lebanon 
100 China 
100 Hungary 
10 Palestine 


2/6 

2/6 

3/- 

6 /- 

1 /- 

1/3 

1/9 

2 /- 

1/6 


25 Ceylon 
25 Egypt ^ 

100 Br. EmiJire 
25 Malta 
25 Malaya 
100 Canada 
10 Ascension 
20 Br. Guiana 
50 New Zealand 
100 World 


1 /- 

1/6 

4/6 

2/3 

1/9 

1/3 

3/6 

3/- 

1/6 

6 /- 

3/. 

3/- 

3/- 

2 /- 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

We despatch per return of post. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8*Page Illustrated List of Sets. 
Packets. Albums, etc., or Lists of USED 
G.B., India, Australia, Canada, South Africa. 
New Zealand, or U.S.A., are available Free 
upon request. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. CNl 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E,C.4. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Jd. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CNI5), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


20 RUSSIANS FREE 

These stamps are catalogued at approx. 
10/- large and small, new and old. 
Send 5d. and request Discount Approvals. 
Write now for these magnificent free 
stamps. -Please tell your parents. 
8AYONA STAMP CO. (R) 
HEYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANKS, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


22 PACIFIC FREE! 


'jArEntirel/ new collection of 22 stamps 
from islands in the Pacific including Poly¬ 
nesia, Gilbert & Ellice, British Solomons, 
Cooks, Nauru, Christmas, as well as large 
islands such as Formosa, Philippines, etc. 
■^SUPER OFFER to new members of the 
Sterling Stamp Club—(admission free 
—many advantages). Just send 3d. 
postage and ask to see a selection of our 
popular Sterling Approvals. 

(Please tell your parents about this special offer) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN 19) Lancing, Sussex. 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 





of a black 


triangular 


A MYSTERY which has puzzled stamp collectors for almost a 
hundred years is recalled by the recent sale in London 
of a fourpenny black Cape of Good Hope triangular stamp. 
The Caipe triangulars were first issued in 1853, their values 
being a penny red and a fourpenny blue. Five years later two 
more values, a sixpenny lilac and a shilling green, were added 
to the series. 


The stamp was one of a large 
collection of Cape of Good Hope 
stamps formed by a Leicestershire 
man. Altogether the collection 
realised £43,500, an indication of 
the popularity of these stamps. 

[gECAUSE of increases in the 
postage on parcels, a new 10s. 
stamp has been issued in Norfolk 


Rashid to the Rescue 


Now for the mystery. In 1878 
a German collector announced 
that he had in his album a four- 
penny Cape triangular printed not 
in blue, but in black. The stamp, 
he said, had been issued in Decem¬ 
ber 1861, and given to his father 
by the Governor of Cape Colony; 
it was one of 300 fourpenny 
stamps printed in black in mourn¬ 
ing for the death of Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s husband, Albert, the Prince 
Consort. 


No mention of such a stamp 
could be found, however, in 
official records. Before the days 
of airmail, moreover, it took 
several months for stamps to be 
ordered from the printers in Lon¬ 
don and received in Cape Town 
ready for use. As the Prince 


Continued -from pagre 9 

such a nuisance; I had to wait 
until she’d gone to sleep. Has 
anything happened?” 

“Nothing. There’s a light in the 
sitting-room, and I saw Khan 
Sahib moving about only a few 
moments ago.” 

They moved back into the 
shadow of the tree, sitting with 
their backs against the trunk, and 
talking in whispers. 

“There’s nothing we can do if 
he doesn’t go out again,” Rashid 
said rather gloomily, and Abdul 
added: 

“If he goes out he'll take the 
car. I don’t see what we can do 
then.” 

“We could hide in the back.” 

Abdul shivered, then said almost 
hopefully: 

“Maybe he’ll just go to bed.” 

They sat there for what seemed 
a very long time, their eyes on the 
lighted window. And just when 
Rashid was thinking about giving 
up, the square darkened. The 
light had gone out. He became 
tense and hopeful again. .As they 
stood up, he gave Abdul a push. 

“Go and watch the front. I’ll 
stay here. If you see anything 
give a low whistle. I’ll do the 
same.” 

Rashid clenched his hands in 
excitement. Surely it was too 
early for Mr. Khan to be going to 
bed. Surely he must be going 

out . . . 

A few minutes later he saw the 


Consort had died on 14th Decem¬ 
ber 1861, memorial stamps could 
not possibly have been ready 
before the early Summer of 1862. 

But if the German collector's 
story was incorrect—what was the 
real explanation? 

Several theories have been put 
forward to explain the existence 
of the stamps, which experts say are 
genuinely watermarked. Some col¬ 
lectors think that they were trial 
printings sent to Cape Town 
before 18S3 to show what the new 
stamps would be like. Others 
think that they were printed in 
black by mistake and were no't 
destroyed because the printers had 
to account for every sheet of the 
official watermarked paper which 
they used. 

Nobody knows the true ex¬ 
planation, but fewer than a dozen 
of these mysterious stamps have 
come to light and at an auction 
held recently by Messrs. Harmer 
of London, the specimen pictured 
on this page was sold for £1,550. 


back door of the house open, 
then shut again. Mr. Khan’s solid 
figure crossed a patch of moon¬ 
light, and it seemed to Rashid that 
there was something stealthy in 
his movements, as though he was 
trying to tread quietly and escape 
notice. Rashid pursed his lips and 
whistled softly. Abdul was beside 
him in a moment. 

“He's just gone,” Rashid whis¬ 
pered. “Come on, we must 
follow him quickly ...” 

To be continued 


BIG JOB OF CLEANING 


The great bridge over Sydney Harbour is having its stonework 
steam-cleaned. It is a job that will take nine months to finish, for 
nearly 30 years’ grime will have to be removed before all the piers 
are gleaming white again like the one in the foreground. 


Island, the Australian possession 
in the Pacific Ocean. The design 
shows the red-tailed tropic bird. 


Puppets are great favourites 
with children in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Ten years ago enthusi¬ 
astic puppeteers in Prague formed 
the Central Puppet Theatre, where 
all kinds of exciting and humorous 
plays are performed. A new series 
of five stamps pays tribute to the 
Theatre. 


Another new series from 
Czechoslovakia marks the 100th 
anniversary of the Prague Music 
Conservatoire, where many famous 
musicians have studied. One value 
(pictured here) is of a piper; the 
others show a dancer and a girl 
playing a lyre. C. W. Hill 
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Flower show 

The letters in the words printed 
in italics can be re-arranged to 
spell the name of the flower which 
Mr. Potts entered for a show. 
How quickly can you name it? 

"I got a third for my violas,” 
Sue proudly told her father as she 
laid her prize on the table. ‘‘Mr. 
Potts took a first.” 

"Ah, I thought he would,” 
replied Sue’s father. ‘‘He had 
some fine exhibits.” 

NAME THE CRICKET 
GROUND 

The letters of the words in 
italics can he re-arranged to form 
the name of a well-known county 
cricket ground. Can you name 
the ground, and the county associ- 
' ated with it ? 

■‘I would love to see someone 
do the hat trick,” said schoolboy 
Sam. 



HIDDEN BIRD 

^J[y first is in red but not in 
blue. 

My second’s in old but not in 
new. 

My third is in job but not in 
work. 

My fourth is in knife but not in 
fork. 

My last is fourteenth in jibe 
alphabet. 

So put them together and you will 
get 

Five letters that form a common 
word. 

The name of our chosen ‘‘National 
Bird.” 


CROSS-MOT PUZZLE 

How good is your French ? In this 
Anglo-French puzzle the words across 
are French and the words down are 
English. Clues are in English for 
French words, and in French for 
English words. Even if you do not 
know all the French words, you 
should still find them ; in fact, this 
is quite a good way of learning them. 
READING ACROSS. 1 Comedy. 6 
United Nations. 7 Pigtails. 10 Ladder. 
12 He. 13 (You) Deny. 15 Bone. 
16 A certain amount of medicine. 
READING DOWN. 1 Instrument de 
punition. 2 Papillon de nuit. 3 Entre. 

4 Combat entre deux hommes. 

5 Ancien. 8 Arpents. 9 Fentes. 
11 Autrement. 13 Faites. 14 Non. 



next week 


-C N Competition No. 4- 


10 PRIZES TO BE WON 

FOOTBALLS AND NETBALLS 

A real leather, match-size ^’OOTBALL is offered to each of the boys 
among the winners of this week’s C N competition, with NETBALLS 
for the winning girls. If you are under 17 and living in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, or the Channel Islands, enter NOW—there is no 
entry fee ! 

To try for one of these splendid prizes, all you have to do is “ read ” 
the names of eight kinds of trees from the panels below. We have put 
pictures instead of some of the letters—just spell out the tree names, 
using the first letter only of each picture. For example, the first one 
starts W, then I for INK, L for LOCK, and so on. Now you must 
find the other letters in the same way. 

When you have solved the puzzle, write the eight answers as neatly 
as you can on a postcard and give your full name, age, and address. 
Ask your parent or guardian to sign the entry as your own, unaided 
work ; then post the card to : 

C N Competition No. 4, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive not later than Tuesday, 5th September, the closing date. 

The prizes will be awarded for the ten best entries, with neatness 
according to age taken into account. The Editor’s decision is final. 




Wk ^ fi 


L J 


iC 

wSj’ 


I'Oow 

^1 






ALL CHANGE! 

In this word puzzle, the two incomplete words in each 


sentence are anagrams; that 
letters re-arranged. The dots 
Example: danger, ranged. 

1. We saw the pickpocket s . . . . 
the man’s wallet from his coat 
and s . . . . round the corner. 

2. They have an ornamental table 
1 . . . shaped like a p . . . tree. 

3. Don’t be afraid to s . . . . your 
preference, as it is only a 
matter of personal t . . . . 


IS, they consist of the same 

stand for the missing letters. 

.fnsweis are siren below 

4. I f . . . hurt that 1 had been 
1 . . . out of the invitation. 

5. He is not in the m ... to listen 
to your prophecies of d . . . 

6 . The .athletes' t.tried 

to r.them from 

over-exertion. 


^iss Parker and 
the big: wild wood 

pursuing flies left her. But by 
now she had quite lost her way. 
“If only a village c.at were here 
to guide me,” she thought. 

And then she heard some great 
creature charging through the 
undergrowth! Up a tree she 
raced, and peered fearfully below. 

There was the newspaper- 
carrying dog from next door now 
rejoining his owner, far ahead 
along the path. 

“If I follow them I shall get 
home,” she thought. Which she 
began to do, secretly and silently, 
but courageously, loo. For she 
feared something might still go 
wrong. 

However, all was well. And 
once again Miss Parker vowed she 
would lake heed of Mr. Ponly’s 
warnings.! Jane Thornicroft 


TmS WEEK^S 
BmWMYS 

If you have a birthday this week 

you share it with otic of the fol¬ 
lowing famous people: 

20th August Eric Blom, writer 
on music. 

21st August Princess Margaret. 

22nd August General Wilfred 
Kitching, Head 
of Salvation 
Army. 

23rd August Gene Kelly,’ film 
star. 

24th August Graham Sutherland, 
painter. 

25th August Richard Greene, 
actor. 

26th August Prince Richard of 
Gloucester. 

FEATURES OF THE 
GLOBE 


How often Mr. Portly had said: 

"The big, wild wood across 
the road is not for cats like us. 
Remember, we come from the 
town, so do not know the dodges 
the village cats use for finding 
their way, and keeping safe from 
the fierce creatures who live there 
and hunt by night.” 

“ But it is daytime now,” 
thought Miss Parker one hot 
afternoon as she sat alone by the 
drive gates gazing longingly at the 
cool wood opposite. 

At last she crossed the road and 
pushed through the kerbside 
grasses. Spying a hole in the 
hedge behind, she scrambled 
through, and sat inside among the 
forest of bracken, listening and 
watching. 

“How quiet it is,” she said 
blissfully. Then she nearly 
Jumped out of her skin. For a 
pigeon took off from a tree above 
with a tremendous clapping of 
wings. 

Once over that fright, however, 
she began picking her way 
through the bracken; And what 
fun it was pouncing at the flies 
she disturbed! 

Presently, however, there were 
so many buzzing around her, 
alighling, and biting, that she 
simply haled it, and began to run. 

At last, along a wide path, the 



J]ach line on the globe will, 
when complete, form the 
name of a natural feature of the 
Earth. To help you form the six 
features, the 20 letters needed are 
included in the drawing. 


Whelk wail 

'J'he whelk was doing his best to 
hide 

Upon the beach. 

“Oh, fetch me back, dear sea,” he 
cried, 

“Before I’m taken home and 
fried!” 

“Alas, 1 can’t,” the sea replied; 
“You’re out of reach.” 


TO PUZZLES 

USI WHK'S tHSWIB 


ANSWERS 

Flower show. 

Dahlia. Name 
the cricket 
ground. The 
Oval—Surrey. 

Hidden bird. 

Robin. Features 
of the globe. I 
Lake; 2 ocean; 

3 island ; 

4 mountain ; 

5 river; 6 cape. 

ALL CHANGE! 

1 slide, sidle. 2 lamp, palm. 3 state, 
taste. 4 felt, left. 5 mood, doom. 

6 trainers, restrain. 
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JOY-RIDE AT THE ZOO 



No. 1 and carry a line from number to number to for:n 
an animal which gives rides at the zoo. 
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SWIMMING 


Record entry for the 
national champloiishlps 

AMERICA VERSUS EUROPE MATCH STARTS 
BUSY WEEK IN BLACKPOOL 


gwiMMiNG stars from America, 
Holland, and Great Britain 
will be in action in Blackpool 
during the next week. On Friday 
and Saturday the American 
women’s team meet Europe, and 
Monday sees the start of the 
A.S.A. national championships. 

The U.S. V. Europe meeting 
might more correctly be labelled 
U.S. V. Holland and Britain, for 
the team will include six Britons 
and five Dutch swimmers. The 
British girls are Diana Wilkinson, 
Nan Rae, Alison Turnbull, Anita 
Lonsbrough, Margaret Edwards, 
and Lesley Green. 

The American team will include 
all their stars in current form, the 
12 swimmers having been chosen 
after the outdoor championship at 
Philadelphia earlier this month.' 

Popular freestyle 

A record 1,703 entries have 
been received for the national 
championships beginning on Mon¬ 
day—312 more than last year. The 
110 yards freestyle events will fill 
a considerable part of the pro¬ 
gramme Judging from the entries 
—99 men and 85 women. 

Among the men sprinters will 
be 19-year-old Jeff Allan, who has 
spent many years in South Africa. 
Recently he received his first inter- 

Another Beresford 
and . . . 

Another Jack Beresford appears 

to be on the threshold of 
rowing fame. A few weeks ago 
15-year-old John Beresford won 
the junior sculls at the Bedford 
School regatta. Forty-seven years 
ago the same event was won by 
John’s father, who became one of 
the greatest oarsmen in the world 
and rowed in five Olympics. He 
in turn had followed in the foot¬ 
steps of /lis famous rowing 
father, and now it would seem 
that a third generation is prepar¬ 
ing to carry on the family tradi¬ 
tion. 

. . . Another Fagg 

Qne of the successes of this 
season's Kent and South of 
England Schools representative 
teams has been Colin Fagg, the 
15-year-oId son of Arthur Fagg, 
who played for Kent and Eng¬ 
land, and is the only cricketer to 
score double hundreds in each 
innings of a match. Colin, at 
Maidstone Technical School, is an 
opening batsman like his father, 
and hopes one day to play for 
Kent. 


national honour, just 12 months 
after returning to England. 

One of the most likely cham¬ 
pions at Blackpool next week is 
Bill O’Donnell, the 19-year-old 
six-footer from Eccles. Bill was 
one of Britain’s finest freestylers 
until he was advised to take up 
the breast stroke. 

He has made such rapid pro¬ 
gress in this event that he has 
been chosen to make a solo attack 
on the world 110 yards record 
during the women’s Europe v. 
America match this weekend. A 
determined swimmer, he trains in 
the water at least 90 minutes every 
day of the week. 

We// ba/anced 



Derek Woodley of West 
Ham United F.C. does a 
balancing trick during a 
training session with the 
team. 
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■ EvenTUE^Soalkeepei; 

WAS A CENTRE HALF. 

But HE LIKED THE NEW 
POSITION So MUCH THAT 
.HE STAYED THERE AND 
IN LATER YEARS WON A 
as REPUTATION WITH - 
chesterfield ANObERSVdtolY 

-RAYMIDDLETON 

(EmESTWSKEentgSovs'auss 

Ant A fitSnCE OF THE PEACE) 


Cycling: stars meet in 
Switzerland 


j1lJ[osT of the world’s leading 
racing cyclists will be in 
Switzerland this Friday for the 
start of the world championships. 
Both amateur and professional 
riders wall be in action, on the 
track at Zurich and on the road 
at Berne. 

Britain’s main interest at Zurich 
will be in the 1,000 metres 
amateur sprint, for Nottingham’s 
Lloyd Bineh, who has won the 
British championship for six years 
in succession, has a good chance 
of taking the world title. Giving 
him strong support will be Dave 
Handley, who was third in last 
year’s championships. 

The following weekend (2nd- 
3rd September) the scene changes 
to Berne, for the road races. In 
the 125 miles amateur event 
Britain, will have a strong team 
led by Bill Bradley of Southport. 


After a rather disappointing start 
to the season, he rode well in the 
amateur Tour 
de France, 
and a few 
days ago won 
the British 
championship. 

The climax 
to the ten-day 
meeting is the 
professional 
road race 
which will be 
held on the 
Sunday (3rd 
Sept.). The world’s finest cyclists 
will be taking part and there 
should be thrills every inch of 
this gruelling marathon of 180 
miles, which lasts about eight 
hours. 

Heading the British contingent 
will be Brian Robinson, who 



finished tenth last year, anf 
Tommy Simpson, his fellow York* 
shireman. All his supporters will 
be hoping that Tommy will not 
suffer any recurrence of the knee 
injury which forced him out of 
the Tour de France this year. A 
fully fit Simpson could well finish 
with the victor’s garland round his 
shoulders. 


Lloyd Binch 


B£ AN ATHLETE AND 
SEE THE WORLD 


]\£artyn Lucking, the London 
University shot-putter, has a 
busy few days ahead of him. He 
is competing in the World Student 
Games at Sofia, which start on 
Friday, and then, before the 
Games end, flies off to Dortmund 
to represent Britain against West 
Germany in a full international 
fixture. 

But modern athletes are well 
accustomed to travel. Thelma 
Hopkins, women's high jumper, of 
Belfast, for instance, has been 
travelling overseas for nearly ten 


years as an international athlete, 
including appearances at the Hel¬ 
sinki and Melbourne Olympics 
and the 1954 Empire Games in 
Vancouver. But this will be her 
first appearance at the Student 
Games and her first visit to Bul¬ 
garia, 

The trip to Sofia to dive for 
Britain in the Games will also be 
a new experience for 20-year-old 
Elizabeth Ferris, for although she 
has appeared in international div¬ 
ing competitions in eight countries, 
Bulgaria was not one of them. 



Tommy Simpson 


SCRAPBOOK ; 

Harry Gregg, Manchester United 
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British cyclists 
at York 

^RiTiSH cyclists will also be 
showing their paces this week¬ 
end at York; but there the 
emphasis will not be on speed. 
The event is the annual rally of 
the Cyclists’ Touring Club, held 
this year in conjunction with the 
diamond jubilee of the Associa¬ 
tion of Cycle Campers. 

More than 40 firms will be dis¬ 
playing their machines and equip¬ 
ment in a huge marquee, and 
during the weekend a number of 
competitions will be held, includ¬ 
ing a children’s cycling proficiency 
test, a competition for budding 
photographers, and many novelty 
events. 

For those who prefer to watch 
races, there will be a grass-track 
championship and the finish of the 
road race from Coventry. 
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